design for any particular abnormal load.    The objective of this approach
is'to limit and substantially reduce the general risk of collapse, as
compared to that existing if no such measures were taken.    It is not
intended to afford absolute safety in regard to any exceptional event in
any part of every building.

In LP structures, as in any precast building, allowance must be made in
the design for dimensional deviations.    To reduce the need for onsite
modification and adjustment the engineer should adopt and specify a
"tolerance" system.   A tolerance system is suggested in the report,
based on a survey of several systems used in North America.

In the design of wall panels the engineer should consider the following:
load and geometric eccentricities, slenderness, thermal  effects, and
effects of connections and openings.    Similarly in floor elements, the
effects of wall clamping on simply supported plank, horizontal  shear in
composite systems and end bearing are among the more critical factors
which should be examined.

By its very nature, an LP building is only as strong as the connections
between the individual elements.    If sufficient strength and ductility
is not developed in the connection, the available strength in the
adjoining elements may not be fully utilized.    Within the report,
strength and performance requirements for the most widely used connec- '
tion details are discussed to provide a basis for analysis and design.

Connections are classified with respect to location, direction, and
function.    The primary connections discussed are: interior horizontal
wall-to-floor; exterior horizontal wall-to-floor; horizontal floor-to-
floor; and vertical wall-to-wall.    Variables affecting connection
behavior include: precast and cast-in-place concrete properties, floor
penetration, load eccentricities, floor moment and mortar packing.    The
function and influence of each connection on the overall  behavior of the
structure is discussed.

xiv but allows the structure to mobilize the reserve
